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The bhadoi harvest, reaped in August and September,

upland rice crops, millets, and pulses; and the kharlj^ leaped
latter part of November, December, and January, includes the whole of
the rice crops on the embanked lands, sargitja^ and one of the varieties
of urd pulse. Though in area there is apparently not much difference
between these harvests, the latter is by far the more important of the
two owing to the weight of rice taken off the don lands. The rabi
harvest in February is relatively very small, the only important crops
being rahar (Cajamis indicus) and sarson. Tea was at one time some-
what extensively cultivated, but the soil and the rainfall do not appear
to be suited to the production of the finer varieties, and the industry has
of late years sensibly declined. In 1903 there were 21 gardens with
2,256 acres under tea and an out-turn of 306,000 Ib. Market-gardening
is carried on to a small extent in the neighbourhood of the large towns
by immigiant Koiris from Bihar.

The low land most suitable for embanked rice cultivation has already
been taken up, and as the cost of levelling and embanking the higher
ground is considerable, the extension of cultivation proceeds but slowly.
The native cultivator employs primitive methods and displays no
interest in the introduction of improvements. In Government estates
experiments have been made with improved seeds, especially of the
potato plant, and on the Getalsud tea estate some tanr land has been
put under the sisal aloe and experiments in fibre extraction are being
made. The construction of tanks for irrigation purposes by erecting
dams across the slopes, though they would be cheap and effective, has
been but little resorted to, except at Kolebira and in a few villages
in Government estates. Cow-dung is used for manuring lowland rice,
and ashes for the fertilization of the uplands, especially for cotton.
In the lean years 1897 and 1900 advances of Rs. 20,000 were made
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and of Rs. 1,43,000 under
the Agriculturists' Loans Act.

No good cattle are bred. Pigs and fowls are largely kept by the
aboriginal inhabitants, especially in the remoter parts and on the higher
plateaux.

Extensive jungles under private ownership exist in the north-west
and south, but the only Government forest is a small Reserve covering
2 square miles near Ranch! town,

The Sonapet area in the south-east corner of the District, which is
almost entirely surrounded by the Dalma tiap, has long been known to
contain gold ; but, from the recent investigations of experts, it appears
very doubtful whether its extraction either from the alluvium or from
any of the quartz veins can ever prove remunerative. Iron ore of an
inferior quality abounds throughout the District, and is smelted by the
old native process and used for the manufacture of agricultural imple-
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